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and other subjects. There was a splendid chance here 
for cooperation with other departments, particularly 
those of English, drawing, and history — cooperation 
which we are too often apt to neglect. The cost was 
partly met by a charge of ten cents per copy, but 
principally through the advertisements given us by 
friends. The publication of this paper was stopped 
recently because of the press of other activities, chiefly 
war work, but we are hoping to begin it again soon. 

I hope I have shown in this most inadequate treat- 
ment of a fascinating subject what large results may be 
obtained from such a Club, and what a unique and 
important place it may be made to fill in the life of a 
School. Nothing to my mind will so stimulate the 
pupils' interest or so lead the girls to correlate their 
outside activities with their Latin and Greek work. 
Many are the clippings from newspapers and magazines 
that are brought to me as a direct result, I believe, of 
the interest roused by these meetings more often than 
of our regular class-room work. Sometimes these 
clippings are serious and of real lasting value; some- 
times I find on my desk gems like the following from a 
recent issue of Harper's Magazine, a cartoon showing a 
haughty Charon addressing Herr Hohenzollern, his 
stalwart son, and the redoubtable Hindenburg: 

I '11 take you across, gentlemen, but the Styx is infested 
with U-boats, and you travel at your own risk. 

May I, in conclusion, remind you of this? A number 
of the Colleges and Universities throughout the country 
are in large measure abandoning the fight for classical 
culture. With a few notable exceptions they are 
surrendering the cause, either wholly or in part, and 
are not merely admitting boys and girls who have no 
knowledge of either Greek or Latin, but are conferring 
upon them collegiate degrees — even the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. It is true that an opportunity for 
an eleventh hour repentance is held out by most Col- 
leges, and students may begin the study of elementary 
Latin and Greek after entering College. But very few 
ever have the courage to do this, and in the case of those 
few the beginning is usually too late to be very fruitful 
except for the purposes of etymology. 

Therefore it seems that the fight for classical culture 
must be made principally in the High schools and 
Elementary Schools. This is best done by winning 
the voluntary interest of the boys and the girls. Any- 
thing that will tend to arouse and win this voluntary 
interest at an impressionable and plastic time of life 
is to be encouraged. Nothing, I am confident, will do 
this more readily and more thoroughly than a Latin 
Club of the pupils, for the pupils, and by the pupils. 
GEEMANiovra Hkh School, EmTH Florence Rice . 



THE PLACE OF ANCIENT HISTORY IN OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

What I have to say in this paper is based on an 
experience of nearly twenty-five years in a city High 
School that has always recognized the value of History 



and, for more than two decades, has made it a required 
subject in all courses for graduation, according to the 
following scheme: Freshman year, Greek and Roman 
history; Sophomore year, English history; Junior 
year, medieval and modern European history; Senior 
year, American history, supplemented by regular 
lectures in ethics and economics. It is difficult to 
improve upon this arrangement, because it provides 
for a study of civilization in its entirety, leaving ample 
time for a consideration of present-day topics, the 
pressing demand for which is felt in every School. 
But styles in education, like modes of dress, are subject 
to frequent change, and nowhere is this tendency so 
marked as in the assault upon the Classics, the lines 
of attack being extended to ancient history and all 
other forms of liberal knowledge. With a confidence 
inspired by prospect of victory, the iconoclasts say, 
'Let the dead past bury its dead'. As a result, the place 
in the curriculum once occupied by the Humanities is 
now usurped by such pedagogical attractions as fancy 
cooking, sewing, business correspondence, current 
events, and vocational civics. 

A distracted student of some former generation thus 
recounted his bitter experiences with Euclid in the 
verse: 

If there should be another flood, 

Hither for refuge fly; 
Were the old world to be submerged, 

This book would still be dry. 

This sentiment, I may add, represents the feelings of 
certain twentieth-century educators towards the Clas- 
sics and ancient history. In this enlightened age, 
however, it should not be necessary to prepare a brief 
in defense of the chief source of encouragement and 
guide to scientific and cultural thought throughout 
the centuries. But we are living in a changed world, 
dominated by complex influences, and all social insti- 
tutions, including education, must accommodate 
themselves to the new environment. The survival of 
any branch of knowledge depends upon our ability 
to make it living, vigorous, and fruitful, and this is true 
whether we think of the history, the language and the 
literature of former times, or of the later additions to 
the High School curriculum, which are the offspring 
of scientific and industrial progress. In the midst of 
all the controversy over liberal and practical studies, 
one fact must be recognized as the basis of our intel- 
lectual life — the unbroken unity of learning, which 
reveals to us the truth that the past has made the 
present, and that we, in turn, have the future in our 
keeping. In his charming book, The Living Past, 
Mr. F. S. Marvin claims that every feature of our 
present civilization should lead our thoughts backward 
through ages of accumulating skill and science, and for- 
ward in imagination to triumphs that we can hardly 
yet dream of. This being the case, we can say with Sir 
Thomas North, 

Histories are fit for every place, serve for all times, 
reach to all persons, teach the living, revive the 
dead. . . . 
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It should require no special pleading to convince the 
open mind as to the proper place of ancient history in 
any scheme of higher education. Like the Classics, 
it acts as a check upon the utilitarian movement which 
rejects every study that has no immediate bearing on 
the practical concerns of life ; through the patient labors 
of the archaeologist, its verification is complete, and it 
has its uses, even in an age of steam and electricity, 
to combat the routine spirit and unfold to our vision 
the long and tedious journey of mankind towards the 
realization of wider opportunity, more freedom and 
happiness. The argument against ancient history, that 
it belongs to the dead material of a buried past, has been 
answered a thousand times; the answer need not be 
repeated here. It is well, however, to refer to one 
persistent claim of the utilitarians, that we should 
have more of vocational civics and less of history, as a 
means of training the youth for citizenship. Some 
faithful teachers are possessed with this notion, as a 
result of their own one-sided training in history, which 
destroys all sympathy with the remote past. Many 
a graduate student 'majors' in a limited period of 
modern history, and in due course of time receives the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He may have a pro- 
found knowledge of the Napoleonic Era or of the 
Industrial Revolution, but with regard to what goes 
before his mind is a perfect blank. Clio is a jealous 
muse and does not reveal her secrets to those who tarry 
but a day at her temple; therefore, I would prescribe 
for the diligent seeker after truth a residence of four 
years, or cycles, devoted respectively to ancient, medie- 
val, modern history, and thesis preparation. The 
doctorate in history would then become invested with 
a new significance, and, moreover, the tendency to 
extreme specialization would receive a decided check. 
A sympathetic attitude towards ancient history may 
be cultivated among teachers by the reading of care- 
fully selected books, such as Butcher's The Originality 
of Greece, and Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, 
Zielinski's Our Debt to Antiquity, Marvin's The Living 
Past, Collins's The Greek Element in English Poetry, 
Freeman's Schools of Hellas, Zimmern's The Greek 
Commonwealth, and Matthew Arnold's Thoughts on 
Education. The most avowed utilitarian cannot fail 
to profit by the perusal of these works, for they will 
widen the horizon of his knowledge and enable him, 
as Dr. Julius McLeod, of the University of Ghent, 
expressed it, to traverse 

the highway of human progress across the revolutions 
of centuries, like a thread of gold, consolation for the 
sad spectacle offered by the history of kings and 
factions. 

Let us revert to the persistent claim of the utilitarians, 
that we should have more of vocational civics and less 
of ancient history, as a means of training the youth for 
citizenship. The aggressive propagandists of modern 
studies should remember that the whole aim of Athen- 
ian education was to make the best possible citizen, and 



to the attainment of this end all other objects were 
subordinated. What the Greeks accomplished, in- 
spired by a city-state patriotism, should be held up as 
a shining example to the students of this generation, 
when we hear on every side the call to duty and un- 
selfish service. Therefore, ancient history is an 
indispensable guide to civic virtue, and we have this 
testimony from the eminent authority, Mr. Alfred E. 
Zimmern: 

The City-State was the centre and inspiration of all 
their most characteristic achievements, culminating 
in the great outpouring of literature and art and 
practical energy, of great men and great deeds, in fifth- 
century Athens. The world has seen nothing compara- 
ble to it either before or since. 

That learned interpreter of Hellenic life and thought, 
Dr. S. H. Butcher, reminds us that the historians and 
the orators of Greece, after the lapse of two thousand 
years, still have a message for this troubled world of 
the twentieth century. Briefly stated, it is this: 
National life, like individual life, has an ethical basis; 
it is in character, and the institutions that grow out 
of character, that the true movement of a people's 
history is revealed. He also traces to the same source 
the highest ideals of statesmanship, characterized by 
the supremacy of spiritual over material forces and an 
unflinching courage to meet the issues of life. The 
glory of the City- State finally departed, and the record 
of her imperial ambitions is indelibly written in the 
pages of Greek history as a warning to all nations, if, 
perchance, the citizens thereof may be tempted to 
accept the leadership of a Cleon rather than the states- 
manship of a Washington or a Lincoln. Greek history, 
properly taught, is rich with lessons in civic duty, 
statesmanship, and international obligation: then why 
dispute its sovereign right to a place in the High School 
curriculum? It appears that those who ear directing 
the general assault upon the Humanities are guided 
by no definite and reasoned purpose, but, drifting 
with the changing tide of opinion, they are content to 
make surface education the prevailing fashion of the 
day. Notwithstanding this confusion of tongues 
among the schoolmen, we are encouraged by the faith 
of Professor Max Muller: 

Civilization cannot endure if we cut the historical 
fibres that cling to their ancient soil. What is the 
original meaning of instruction? It is tradition. It 
was from the beginning the handing over of the experi- 
ence of one generation to another, the establishment 
of some kind of continuity between the past, the 
present, and the future. 

Department of History, t uwi« T? TTibt itv 

Central High School, Philadelphia. ^ tw » ! ' *■• nAKLEY. 



Q. H. F. to J. F. K. 



A while ago "J. F. K.", then a soldier in the trenches, 
published a poem entitled Fugaces Anni reproaching 
Horace for misrepresenting the flight of time while 
his estimate of it was warped by the presence of Chloe 
or Lalage and a plenitude of Falernian. It was so 



